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Proceedings of the Conference of Provincial Secretaries 
to Advisory Committees for Indian students proceeding 
to England, held at Simla on the 9th and 10th July, 
1917. 

Sir Sankaran Natr first addressed the conference in the following words. 
“ 1 have much pleasure in welcoming you to this conference. This is the first 
occasion on which the secretaries to provincial advisory committees for students 
proceeding to England have met in conference. I am sure you will agree with 
me that a meeting such as the present can be productive of nothing but good. 
It is not merely that you are able to advise as to improvements which we may^ 
suggest to your respective Governments but also that you have opportunities 
for discussing informally here a number of details of your work, both among 
yourselves and with our officers. I appreciate very much the help which gentle¬ 
men like you, who work at a distance from each other and are 'occupied 
in duties of a somewhat isolated and distinctive character, must obtain 
from mutual consultation, and I trust that this meeting may bring about a 
number of real improvements in the important duties which you undertake on 
behalf of Indian students who proceed, or wish to proceed, to other countries. 
As you know, the work undertaken on behalf of such students is divided into 
two main branches, work in England and work in India ; and though these two 
are dependent on each other, they are under distinct organisations. These 
organisations have now been in existence for about eight years. Before the 
year 1909 the Indian student proceeding to England had no recognised agency 
to which he could apply, either in this country or in England, for advice or 
help in the numerous difficulties which Confronted him and, in the absence of 
authoritative information regarding students, educational institutions in England 
were averse to granting many of the -facilities which have subsequently been 
obtained. 

In 1909 an advisory committee was, at Lord:Morley's instigation, appoint¬ 
ed in London, together with a bureau of information to supply the advice 
and help that had hitherto been lacking. The functions of the bureau have 
been to answer enquiries in regard to educational facilities, to keep lists of 
suitable places of residence, to furnish students with references, to bring to the 
notice of the advisory committee any cases in which the regalations of edu 7 
cational institutions bear hardly on Indian students, and generally to give all 
possible assistance either to students themselves or to their parents in India. 
There have been some intermediate changes in the status and personnel of the 
bureau, but its functions have remained substantially unaltered, and I have little 
doubt that it has been an agency of great value to Indian students in England. 
We have no doubt heard complaints regarding it. Such complaint? wete 
investigated long ago by a subicommittee of the London advisory committee, 
and the Secretary of State, as you know, passed orders dealing with the various 
grievances put forward. We still occasionally hear complaints, but although 
the organisation doubtless has pointed out the lines on which improvement may 
be possible there is no one in India in a better position than you are to appreci¬ 
ate the fact that the home organisation is serving a most useful purpose. 

The existing arrangements are necessarily official, not in the sense that 
they imply any form of compulsion on students to come within their scope, 
but in the sense that they rest on an official basis. Every effbrt has, however, 
been made to utilise private agencies and, as you know, a great step was made 
in this direction last year when the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
started their own organisations for Indian students, a constitutional change for 
which we are much indebted to the vice-chancellors of those universities. 

I have mentioned all this because your work in India is necessarily connected 
with the organisation in England, but in your conference here it will be no part 
of your functions to discuss, except perhaps indirectly, the arrangements made 
by the Secretary of State for assisting Indian students in England. Your duties 
are different from those of the London bureau, but they are, to my mind, in many - 
ways just as important. 
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Concurrently with the establishment of the London committee and bureau, 
provincial committees were established in India, whose functions were as follows. 
Firstly, to furnish information and advice to Indians who contemplated going 
to England ; secondly, to circulate in India to colleges and other institutions the 
educational, financial and social information collected by the London bureau, 
and, thirdly, to communicate with the bureau on behalf of students before they 
started or on behalf of their parents when they were in England. It is on you, 
gentlemen, as secretaries to these committees that the brunt of this work must 
fall, and we look to you to advise us as to the possibilities of improvement in 
our present arrangements. 

We do not call for uniformity in the systems adopted in the various pro* 
vinces, 'but we feel that in some matters one province has been more successful 
than another and we wish each to profit by the experience of the re'st. We 
feel, too, that in some provinces the present organisation has been wanting in 
life and we wish to make it in all areas a real and moving force. We shall 
ask you to consider the best method of constituting the committees and the 
best arrangements for your own work in this country; we shall consult you 
regarding your relations with the bureau and the class of information you should 
be prepared to supply to the bureau and to the students themselves ; we shall 
further ascertain from you your views on the issue of information by means of 
publications and shall lay before you certain other matters for your considera* 
tion. Your task is an extraordinarily difficult one.’ You have to acquaint 
yourselves with a number of complicated regulations issued by a number of 
different institutions and to keep yourselves abreast with every change made in 
those regulations, You have, by means of the maintenance of careful memo¬ 
randa, to bear in mind the circumstances of a large number of students and by 
methodical correspondence to forward their interests to the best of your power. 
You must be constantly accessible for consultation and be quite ready to listen 
with patience to the many schemes put forward by students or their parents. You 
must be able to put yourselves in their place and be ready to give clear advice, 
both as to what they should do and also, what is even more important, as to 
what they should avoid doing. You have to know about prospects not only in 
England, but in other foreign countries also as well as in India itself. You are 
expected to have accurate information about banks, rates of exchange, travelling 
agendies, steamship companies, the cost of living in town and country, the 
respective merits of different educational institutions, the health conditions of 
different towns, the rates of remuneration in different professions and a number 
of other items upon which the ordinary man is usually ill-informed and the 
prospective student or his parent often absolutely ignorant. 

You have in your hands the making or marring of many careers and, 
although I know that you fully appreciate your responsibilities in this respect, 
I trust that you will excuse me if I once more bring it to your notice. It will, 
I am sure, be with a full sense of this responsibility that you will enter upon 
the business of the conference which we are opening to-day.” 

The chairman opened the discussion by inviting each secretary to explain 
the composition and working of his committee, and his methods in dealing with 
enquiries from students. 

Mr. Sorabji explained that in the United,Provinces there were three bodies, 
an executive committee of nine members, a larger committee consisting of 52 
members and drawn from the province as a whole, and 217 corresponding 
members. The executive committee meets, as occasion requires, and includes 
the director of public instruction, judges of the High Court, lawyers and the 
principal of the Muir Central College. A large number of the general committee 
are fellows of the Allahabad University and are in close touch with students. 
This committee usually meets twice a year, considers the annual report and 
discusses matters of general policy. The corresponding members do not form a 
committee but in many cases have been successful in giving students useful 
information and bringing them into touch with the secretary. Professor Dastur 
said that in Bombay there was an executive committee which sat once a month 
and consisted of the vice-chancellor, three principals of colleges, two doctors, 
a lawyer and the principal of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. There 
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was also a general committee of 24 members which was summoned once a year 
and more often if necessary,-for much the same purposes as that at Allahabad. 
There were also corresponding members who were very useful as a channel of 
communication between the secretary and the students, but they were scarcely 
in a position to offer advice as they were not, as a rule, in possession of 
reliable and up-to-date information. Professor Dastur added that the work was 
progressing in Bombay and that students were realising more and more that the 
committee was of benefit to them. Professor Coyajee explained that he had 
recently undertaken the duties of secretary in Calcutta. There was a small 
executive committee of five members, and the secretary was in close touch with 
the president whom he visited at stated time's. Professor Coyajee held the 
opinion that corresponding members should not meet as a committee as they were 
scattered all over the presidency, but that they were useful in diffusing inform¬ 
ation and in explaining the objects of the committee. Mr. jacks on said that in 
Bihar and Orissa there was a committee of thirteen members with powers to add 
to their number. He approved the idea of constituting a small executive com¬ 
mittee to co-operate with the secretary in the transaction of his business. There 
are 41 corresponding members; and in Orissa there is a branch "committee. 
Mr. Davies said that in Madras there was only one committee consisting of 
some eighteen members representative of educational and other interests. It 
was the custom to send the notices of the committee to every college and 
school and this practice was a means ef conducting the work carried out by the 
corresponding members in other provinces. Mr. Davies added that students 
were not ignorant of the committee though some of them ignored it. This was 
due very largely to their suspicion of official guardianship. In the Central 
Provinces, Mr. Pandit explained, there were no corresponding members nor 
was there an executive committee. The general committee was one of twenty- 
four members and met twice a* year. Mr. Pandit was in favour of constituting 
a small specialist committee. Inthe Punjab Kunwar Dalip Singh said that 
there was a general committee but that, as it had never met, it was of little or no 
utility. The executive committee of ten members, however, is of value. This 
committee meets two or three times a year, but Mr. Richey explained that a 
good deal of work was done oy means of circularising the papers among the 
members. Mr. Barm pointed out that very few students went abroad from 
Assam for study and therefore the committee was unable as yet to show many 
tangible- results. He did not object to the formation of a small executive 
committee, but thought that the existing arrangements were working satisfac¬ 
torily. Mr. Rudra said that in Delhi he was associated as secretary with a 
committee of two members one of whom was a banker. He was in the habit of 
consulting; these gentlemen from time to time, but the committee never met 
formally as a body. Mr . Rudra thought that the enlargement of the committee 
and the expansion of its duties would relieve him of a certain amount of respon¬ 
sibility and also improve the value of his work. Mr. Das said that at Dacca 
there was, until recently, a committee of thirteen members which sat some three 
times a year and there were also a large number of corresponding members. 
The number of members has now been reduced to six. The work of the com¬ 
mittee is carried on chiefly by the secretary in consultation with, the president. 

2. As a result of the above explanations, the conference was able to arrive 
at these conclusions — 

(a) A small executive committee should be formed in each province and be 
a body of experts in educational matters. Mr. Cheshire's suggestion that the term 
“ experts in educational matters ” included not merely educationists but also 
men who were closely in touch with business, industrial and other affairs, was 
approved. 

( b ) A general committee is of less importance and in some cases its 
constitution might not be justified It was, therefore, for each local Government 
to decide whether or not there should be such a committee. 

(c) Corresponding members serve a very useful purpose in making known to 
students the objects of the committees and as a channel of communication 
between the students and the secretary. The conference, however, did not agree 
with the suggestion put forward by Dr. Arnold that the corresponding members 
should meet as a committee. 
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3. The conference also discussed certain other matters connected with the 
constitution and working of the fcommittees. 

(a) In Bihar and Orissa all, including corresponding members, are appointed Tenure of office. 
for a period of three years, but in the other provinces there is no definite ruling 
bn this point. The secretaries were agreed that the term of office should be one of 
three years, subject to extensions where deemed necessary, but Kunwar Dalip 
Singh thought a period of five years might be better. 

( 3 ) The proposal that the services of young Indians who have recently utilisation oftht 
returned from study in Europe might be very useful to secretaries was accepted, nrvieu of young 
Mr. Davies urged, however, that they need not necessarily be placed on the "fenth 'returned 
committee and that the object in view might best be achieved by 1 the secretary from Europe. 
keeping in touch with them and utilising their experience whenever necessary. 

The conference thought that it would be of great assistance to secretaries if Dr. 

Arnold would tell them the qualifications of suitable young Indians who 
were returning to India and who, in his opinion, would be useful in this res¬ 
pect. 

(c) Many of the secretaries explained their methods of conducting busi- u,thois of 
ness and keeping their records. Mr. Sorahji said that he had his office in his conducting 
bungalow. He had no stated times for interviews, but preferred to meet the** w " M, ‘ 
convenience of students by allowing them to name their own times for seeing 

him. These methods were approved generally by the secretaries. It was 
agreed that these were matters which should be left to each secretary and 
his committee. 

(d) In regard to the suggestion that secretaries should tour round their pro- Tours. 
vinces Professor Dastur saw no tangible benefit in his doing so. Mr. Das, how¬ 
ever, said that the Bengal Government had recently sanctioned arrangements 
Whereby he should make some tours and that he hoped for beneficial results. 

The conference held that this was a matter for discussion between the secretary 

and his local Government. 

4. Mr. Cheshire and Mr. Jackson both urged more frequent interchange interchange of 
of ideas and information between secretaries than there had been in the past. ideas. 

The latter was emphatic on the point and contended that it must frequently 
occur that a secretary corresponded with Dr Arnold on matters about which 
one at any rate of his colleagues possessed the requisite information. Mr. 

Davies held similar opinions and pointed out that there was a great need 
for some central organisation in India which would collate and distribute 
uieful information It was agreed, therefore, that secretaries should forward 
copies of their reports, bulletins, and such like literature not only to each of 
their colleagues but also to the Bureau of Education with the Government of 
India. It was also agreed, that it might be of value if the special qualifications 
of the members of each of the executive committees should be stated more plainly 
and’be more widely known, so that their experience might be available, if 
necessary, to secretaries.in other provinces. 

5. In the course of the discussion Mr. Davies said that he was much Students’ report* 
hampered in his work by not knowing how students from Madras acquitted 
themselves in their studies abroad and also what work they were doing after 

their return to India. It was explained that reports are sent about the 
work of Government scholars and of such students as are under guardian¬ 
ship during the whole of their time abroad, but that in the case of otfier 
students one report only is submitted and that shortly after their arrival in 
England. Mr. Cheshire , who spoke from his experience of the organisation 
in London, said that the work of sending reports was one of great difficulty 
and that educational institutions in tfie United Kingdom might resent 
the giving of information about students to a body which was not directly 
connected with them. The conference admitted the force of Mr. Cheshire's 
argument arid agreed that Dr. Arnold might be asked if he could supply each 
Secretary with copies of the guardians’ reports. .Sir Edward Maclagan added 
tbit the Government of India revised from time to tim# their lists showing 
what each of the Government scholars was doing after his return to Iqdja. 

Such a revision had just been completed and cQpies would be sent to secre¬ 
taries. 
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6. The conference then discussed the arrangements for the submission of 
applications to England and the relationship of the advisory committees with 
the India Office and educational institutions in the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Cheshire, thought that direct correspondence between the advisory commit¬ 
tees and educational authorities might have disadvantageous results and prove 
confusing to the latter and to Dr. Arnold. It was agreed, therefore, that direct 
correspondence should be deprecated until at any rate the new bodies recently 
established at Oxford and Cambridge have gained the necessary experience 
and the Indian advisory committees have reached some uniform measure of 
efficiency and knowledge. Sir Edward Maclagan, however, explained to Mr. 
Davies that this did not prohibit secretaries from writing privately to personal 
friends in England, and to Mr. Das that there was no objection to a secretary 
writing direct for calendars, prospectuses and so forth. 

7. A discussion then followed whether or not the executive committee 
should have powers of certification in addition to its advisory functions. In that 
case, the secretary, in forwarding a candidate’s papers and testimonials, would 
giv&some authoritative statement as to his capacity and character. It appeared 
that there was a divergence in practice in this matter, Mr. Jackson and Mr. Das 
stating that this was usually done in their provinces while Mr. Sorabji said 
that he was content with forwarding the testimonials as correct which spoke 
for themselves. Professor I astur said that Mr. Mallet used to expect 
some certificate from himself and more especially in the case of those 
students who intended to enter the Inns of Court. It was decided eventually 
that definite powers of certification should be exercised so far as students 
proceeding to the Jnns of Court were concerned, and that in the case of 
other students it should be left to secretaries and their executive committees to 
decide whether or not some authoritative opinion as to character and qualifica¬ 
tions should be forwarded together with the testimonials.. 

8. The proper time for the submission of applications to Oxford and 
‘ Cambridge was then considered. The new Cambridge rules lay down that appli¬ 
cations “ should reach the secretary as early in the year as possible, and preferably 
in March or April, and in any case before July 15th, as it is very difficult to 
arrange the admission of a student after that date." The new rules at Oxford 
urge that Indian students should apply '* if possible eighteen months before 
leaving for England,” and mention that vacancies 11 are filled up well ih advance,” 
but they do not give the latest date for receiving applications. It follows, 
therefore, that those students who apply earlier necessarily have an advantage. 
This practice places at a disadvantage those students who have to - await examina¬ 
tion results and the award of scholarships. Secretaries also should know 
definitely the latest date when such applications should be received and, as there 
was some difference of opinion, it was agreed to refer the matter to Dr. Arnold. 
The students referred to above include the Government scholars. Professor 
Dastur said that the Bombay University had recently addressed the committees 
lately constituted at Oxford and Cambridge in this connection. Mr. Anderson 
suggested that it was scarcely necessary for the authorities at Oxford and 
Cambridge to await the receipt of a Government scholar’s testimonials in that 
they had been checked and considered by the university and local Government 
concerned as well as, in some cases, by the Government of India. Mr. Cheshire 
also urged that in considering the vacancies at Oxford and Cambridge colleges, 
which were allotted to Indians, those Indians who had received their school 
education in England should not be counted. Sir Edzvard Maclagan thought 
that the above two suggestions might reasonably be forwarded to Dr. Arnold for 
such action as he might consider proper. The conference agreed. 

9. The conference approved the suggestion that, in order to assist the com¬ 
mittees, political agents and district magistrates should be invited to inform the 
secretary concerned when they grant passports or certificates to students. By 
this means a secretary may have an opportunity of communication with the 
student before he leaves the country. Kunwar Dalip Singh explained that this 
was already the practice in the Punjab, and that he had found thq information 
useful in enabling him to communicate with students. This was also the case in. 
Bihar. 
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io. In discussing whether advisory committees should give information re- information 
garding educational facilities and courses of study in Japan, the United States of 
America and similar countries, Professor Coyafee remarked that in Calcutta states. ** 
very many Indian students went to foreign countries and that the number of 
those so going exceeded that of students proceeding to the United Kingdom. Mr. 

Da vies said that this was not the case in Madras, though he had received some 
applications. Kumiiar Dalip Singh said that the Punjab students sometimes 
went to Japan to study the making of matches and the sugar and silk industries. 

Mr. Rudra observed that on account of the increasing business connections with 
Japan, in particular, the number of students proceedin r to that country would 
tend to increase in.the future, and that therefore they should be assisted as far 
as possible. Professor Dastnr and Mr, Pandit stated that they had referred 
this question to Mr. Mallet, who thought that the giving of this information 
was beyond tlfe scope of advisory committees in India. Mr. Das thought that 
any attempt to advise students to go to countries other than the United Kingdom 
would increase very much the work of their duties and that therefore for the 
present attention should be confined to the United Kingdom. He pointed 
out the difficulty of keeping in touch with the students after their arrival in those 
countries, there being no central organisation such as the Indian Students’ Depart¬ 
ment ip England to which references could be made. Mr. Cheshire , however, 
urged that, unless something was done in this respect, -Indian students would 
continue, as they have undoubtedly done in the past, to be faced by many 
serious and unanticipated difficulties connected with travel, immigration laws 
and so forth. Mr. Sharp agreed with Mr. Cheshire. He felt that secretaries 
should try to give general information regarding the conditions of life in foreign 
countries, the means of travelling to them, and such restrictions as might exist at 
the time of arrival. He was more doubtful, however, whether secretaries should 
give information regarding educational facilities in foieign countries. Such 
information might easily be out-of-date. It might be possible, however, to 
collect handbooks, calendars and so forth, and offer them for the use of students 
for what they were worth. There was very general agreement with* Mr Sharp , 
and it was decided that Professor Cpyajee, who had already collected a good 
deal of information in regard to educational facilities in Japan and the United 
States and to general conditions in these countries, should compile a handbook 
giving such information. Secretaries who had any information promised to send 
it to Professor Coyajee for incorporation in his handbook. Mr. Davies also 
suggested that the Young Men’s Christian Association was a very useful organisa¬ 
tion, and especially in America, and that its authorities were always ready to help 
students with advice and general assistance. He also referred to Mr. Charles 
A. Hurrey, Secretary to the Committee for Friendly Relations among Foreign 
Students, whose address was 124, East 28th Street, New York. He said 'that 
some of the information required might be obtained from the Association of Pro¬ 
fessors of the Universities, University Buildings, Chicago, as well as from an 
authoritative book on educational institutions published by the Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion in America- Mr. Sharp thought that the Japanese education reports might 
be of some value. Mr. Barua suggested that it might be advisable to place 
students who had recently returned from Japan or the United States on executive 
committees. 

u. The conference then discussed the question of students’ allowances- Students' ellrm- 
Mr. Cheshire did not think it possible to insist upon any definite standard lt ance, ‘ 
was agreed that the pamphlet “ The Cost of Living ” which had been published 
by the Students’ Department had been very useful, and that it should be revised 
after the war. It was also agreed that there was a great and immediate necessity 
for a small pamphlet showing how conditions in England had altered during the 
war, and giving some definite ideas as to the rate of living. It was pointed out 
in confirmation of this statement that some educational institutions in England 
had closed down temporarily owing to the war, but that this fact was not known 
to many of the secretaries. 

12. Mr. Cheshire thought that the question how money could best b e Transmission 
transmitted to England for students was one of very great importance. His 
experience in London had shown that a very large proportion of the cases of 
distress had been due to squandering on the part of students and not to the 
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poverty or neglect of parents. The best course for parents to adopt would be 
either to put their sons under guardianship, or to arrange with banks to 1 pay 
monthly allowances and to mbet the bills of educational institutions. 

13. There was a prolonged discussion over the handbooks for students and 
their improvement. It was agreed that the handbook published by the National 
Indian Association and the bulletins furnished by the Students’ Department had 
been of the greatest assistance. The need at present was rather to improve 
these and to bring them up-to-date than to publish new ones. The first 
essential was to ask the National Indian Association if a new edition of the 
handbook for students could be brought out. Mr. Cheshire remarked that it 
was largely a question of finance as the Association could not be expected to 
lose money by such a publication, and that therefore Government should be 
willing to protect the Association from loss. The conference agreed to this 
suggestion. Should this general handbook be thus brought up-to-date, the 
conference decided that provincial handbooks were not necessary. Professor 
Dastur said that a few years ago he had collected material for such a handbook, 
but had come to the conclusion that it would be of little value and had abandoned 
the project. On the other hand, there is a growing demand for additional 
bulletins dealing with special subjects. Mr. Cheshire suggested that there was 
an immediate need of a bulletin recording the exemptions allowed in England 
to Indian students who had passed Indian examinations, and the equivalents of 
these examinations in English institutions. All the secretaries agreed with 
Mr. Cheshire, and many thought that the most difficult part of their work was 
to give accurate information to students on these- matters. The wording of 
calendars was often difficult to understand, and again it was not known whether 
past concessions to individual students had since been recognised by these 
institutions as rules. It was decided therefore that secretaries should forward 
suggestions and items of information in this connection to the Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion, Government of India. Such information woufd then fye collected and put 
together but, before publication was possible, it would be necessary to have the 
bulletin checked by the English educational, authorities. Some of these pam¬ 
phlets might well be translated into the vernacular. 

14. The conference agreed that it was certainly within the scope of pro¬ 
vincial advisory committees to provide information and to offer advice regarding 
facilities for practical training and education in India. The difficulty, however, 
lay in the collection of reliable information on the subject. For this purpose, 
again, bulletins should be published. The subjects suggested were :— 

Telegraphy. 

Veterinary science. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

Engineering (civil, electrical, mechanical and sanitary). 

Agriculture and Forestry. 

Art. 

Mining. 

Business, accountancy and economics. 

These pamphlets or bulletins should not, therefore, be confined to English 
institutions, but should also give information about India. Each bulletin, there¬ 
fore, should consist of two parts, ohe dealing with India, and the other with the 
United Kingdom ; and there should ordinarily be a separate author for each part. 
Sir Edward Maclagan thought that arrangements for the preparation of.the 
Indian portions might be made by the Bureau of Education. Mr, Cheshire 
hoped that in the preparation of the English portions the assistance of the 
Board of Education would be obtained. He also suggested that a list of suit-- 
ablb books might be prepared for the assistance of secretaries. If each secretary 
submitted suggestions to the Bureau of Education, a standard list might be 
compiled. 
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15 * Mr. Jackson observed that copies of the annual reports of the Student's 
Department in London were not supplied until they had lost their freshness and 
much ot their utility. Str Edward Maclagan pointed out that in the case of this 
year at any rate* the delay was probably due to war conditions in London. It 
was decided, however, that the matter should be referred to Dr. Arnold. 

16. Towards the close of the meeting after the items on the agenda had Gunrdiemhip. 
b/ en “‘sussed, Sir Edward Maclagan urged that the question of guardianship 
should be considered. Mr. Cheshire agreed and suggested that it would be 
Of great assistance to Dr. Arnold to know what were the specific objections 
to the system. He explained how Dr. Arnold had started the system on a 
personal basis, solely because he considered financial control over certain students 
essential. Later on, the India Office, seeing that private individuals could not 
be expected to undertake big financial responsibilities, placed the system on 
an official basis, charging a small commission of one per cent to cover 
expenses. There was a very general impression among secretaries that their 
work was hampered by a nervousness on the part of students in regard to 
guardianship. Mr. Sorabji said that in the United Provinces parents as a 
rule were anxious to place their boys under guardianship. Some students 
however, after their arrival in England found the restrictions somewhat irksome 
and therefore urged their parents to cancel the arrangements. Mr. Das said hat 
in some cases the deposit of £ 40 proved a deterrent. Kunwar Dalip Singh 
added that in the Punjab some parents objected to the small commission which 
was imposed. Mr. Rudra agreed and said that his experience in Delhi was 
similar, Mr. Jackson said that parents did not, as a rule, object to guardiansnip 
but sometimes thought that this implied as wide control as in India ov< r a 
student’s expenditure, studies or conduct; and had been, asked that it should be 
undertaken by the Indian Students* Department as a penal measure. Mr. Barua 
said that guardianship would be very popular with parents if it could be made 
known that guardians in England were sympathetic. Professor Dastur aid 
that in Bombay, though many parents and students saw clearly the benefits of 
guardianship, the general public was strongly opposed to the system which 
seemed to casta slur on Indian students. It did not seem right that such a 
system should be applied only in the case of Indians and not to other students 
coming from abroad. Mr. Cheshire replied that he had not met a single colonial 
student at Cambridge who was not under guardianship. He admitted, however, 
that the guardianship was not official and that as a rule the guardian was a 
relative or some other person responsible both generally and financially for the 
student concerned. He then observed that most of the students under guardian¬ 
ship were at Oxford' or Cambridge. He explained that the regulations were 
imposed not by the universities but by the colleges. At Oxford and Cambridge 
the college bills included not only tuition fees but also rent? food, etc., and werfc, 
therefore, comflderable. Moreover, these bills were not paid in advance, but at 
the end of each term. It was, therefore, reasonable that colleges should protect 
their own interests. The conference admitted the force of Mr. Cheshire's argu¬ 
ments, but felt all the same that the objections held by a number of Indians were 
Jargely sentimental and therefore should be taken seriously into account. Three 
suggestions were put forward during the course of the discussion *and it was 
agreed that they should be forwarded to Dr. Arnold :— 

(a) Mr Anderson urged that the imposition of a larger caution fee in the 
case of Indian students who were not under guardianship might 
meet the wishes of the college authorities. 


Annuel rtporit 
efth* Sufmti 


( b) Mr. Sharp thought that the financial difficulty might be removed by 
the parents making arrangements with a bank for proper payments 
by means of a banker’s order. 


(c) Mr. Rickey suggested that in certain cases prominent Indians 
residing in the United Kingdom might be willing to undertake 
the duties of guardianship which would then be of a nrivate ^ 
not of an official nature. Both he and 

from their South African experience that this was usually the 
practice m the case of students coming f ro m that country. They 
also agreed with Mr. Cheshire that Dr. Arnold’s advice should 
be taken in regard t©>’suitable guardians. 
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their equivalents. 


17. Mr. Richey also suggested that in order to render the Indian 'advisory 
committees less official, some use might be made of the university organisation. 
Forexamp:e, in the Punjab, there was connected with the university an appoint* 
ments bureau. It might be possible to bring the advisory committee into closer 
touch with that institution. Professor Dastur, speaking from his experience as 
registrar to the Bombay University, did not consider the proposal feasible. The 
general opinion was similar to that held by Professor Dastur. 

18. Professor Coyajee suggested that the conference should take some steps 
towards the standardisation of the intermediate examination of the several Indian 
universities so that the Government of India might try to secure equal con¬ 
cessions in English educational institutions. Mr. Richey said that the Punjab 
University was at a disadvantage in this respect. Sir Edward Maclagan, 
however, observed that the Government of India were making inquiries from uni¬ 
versities on the same subject, Professor Coyajee then withdrew his proposal. 



